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beneficial or detrimental to the internal organization of the
State it is very difficult to judge, but that it has acted as a
motivating force in the growth of States can hardly be denied.
Whatever the location and size of a State, its territory
possesses physical characteristics which the political geographer
cannot afford to ignore because, apart from the State's external
relationships, this physical basis is the source of the material
sustenance of its inhabitants and there must be, therefore,
close relations between land and people. Furthermore, those
relationships are not susceptible to complete analysis unless
and until the contributions of each of these elements in the
State are recognized, but in examining the physical background
there is less danger of falling into error than in a similar survey
of the human contribution. The actual land on which a State
develops changes at a much slower rate than that which
characterizes human changes, especially at the organizational
level. It is also more tangible, less imponderable, than the
other element and therefore lends itself more readily to
investigation.
At the outset it should be pointed out that any given
physical framework, whether of a State or not, is always the
result of a combination of factors which are often treated
separately for the sake of convenience, but which, in fact,
combine in a variety of ways to produce a surface area which
becomes the territorial fabric of a State or States. Thus the
land forms derived from geological structure, itself the result
of the events of geological history, are modified by climatic
conditions through subaerial erosional activities to produce,
here, one type of physical environment and there another.
Again, rivers are in part a function of the climate or climates
of a region, but are closely influenced as to volume, rate and
direction of flow by the rock types which they cross, and the
occurrence of which depends on a number of geological factors.
Clearly, the detailed study of land-forms, including their
causation, lies outside the scope of Political Geography, but
knowledge of their nature is helpful in assessing the part they
play in the internal relationships of the State, just as it is to
the worker in the wider field of Human Geography.
Geological structure merits a place in the study of the